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Be stavieeed I was attached to a select band in the North. Was 
decreed under the Majesty of Tera the rank as (or the mace 
of) Mur (Governor) of the House of Labour to me. I was 
made by the Great House as Se-hat (#xlainer) of Khent. 
(Region artificially watered.) ......++.44+ 

2. I was made Chief of the Store- House under the Majesty of Pert. 
Moreover His Majesty granted to me the rank (or mace) of 
Semer (Companion) and Se-hat (exp/aining) Priest of the City 
of his. Pyramid : 

Bo cevcnvas Sab-er-Sep (Guardian or Watcher of the Dial or Cal- 
endar, i.e. of Time) and it happened that I succeeded to his 
satisfaction to a greater extent than any his Bak (Servant), 
diving (or plunging) into things, I only, with the Reruti-Sab 
(Guardian of the gate) before, and I was in every Secret. 

in the name of the King, of the Royal Cloister of 
the House of Six Chaméers and therein satisfied the heart of 
His Majesty, to an extent greater than any his Ser (Chief or 
Elder), greater than any his Sah (Leader or Steward) and 
greater than any his Bak (Servant). 

5. [More than] all, I was [commissioned] by the Majesty of the 
Lord, the Horus to go for a White-Stone-Kras (Sark-ophagos) 
into the Region of Ruau. Moreover His Majesty granted that 
I should have a 7a//-Vessel, divine (Royal) and choice, with a 
Select Band. 

6. [I sailed in it] to go for this Kras into the region Ruau. I re- 
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turned, with it in the middle of a great Sath (vessel of burden) 
of the Khennu (/uner or Government Dock), with its great 
stone cover. 

- Round about on all sides the hollow stone, in both parts, ( Chest 
and Cover) was polished. At no times before was there any 
like me as Explorer. Very submissive I strengthened upon 


the heart of His Majesty. 


. Submissive I flourished upon the heart of His Majesty ; submis- 
sive to the satisfaction of the heart of His Majesty in engage- 
ments as Sab-er-Sep. His Majesty had granted that I should 
be a Semer,—the Great House—[that I should be] Mur of 
Khent. 


9. While established by the Great House as Mur of Khent, I was 


doing everything to please His Majesty, in providing care and 
protection, in making the King’s Highway. Governor, guid- 
ing the Seru (Chiefs) I did as far as the extent (i.e.: to the 
best of my ability). 

. But pleased was His Majesty chief above everything, on ac- 
count of the business in the Royal Cloister for the Great Royal 
Lady Amset (ov Amtes), who was in the Place of Bronze 
(Private or Woman’s Apartments) for His Majesty granted that 
I should go to descend into it. There was not 

Any Reruti-Sab (Guardian of the Gates) before, any Ser within 
the Entrance but I alone. By strengthening, by flourishing 
upon the heart of His Majesty and by satisfying his heart, his 
heart was upon me to make [me] Scribe, me alone. 

. With a Sab-er-Sep, I alone had the rank from the Great iat: 

as Mur of Khent. At no times dcfore had there been descent 
into the Place of Bronze, and in the Royal Cloister, from sow- 
ing to seed (i.e.: from beginning to end) did an entrance 
throughout His Majesty grant. 

. I descended and was strong upon the heart of His Majesty 
more than any his Ser, more than any his Sah and more than 
any his Kak. 

Replaced by His Majesty were the things of the myricd 
Amu-Heru-Suau (i.e.: Amu, those who had ‘* Come in” but 
now were Heru-Shau, ‘‘ Gone up” out of Egypt, meaning the 
Israelites who had made their Exodus, and had ‘* Gone up.”) 
. [Were] made by His Majesty soldiers in myriads in the South 
as far as it extends, in Khent, and in the Nubu (Nubian) Re- 
gion (i.e: Region of Hippopotamuses—in later times of the 
Elephant) and Northward in........in the lands of the North 
and in the District, as far as they extend. 
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. From Ster (** Border-Town”) and from the :Interior of Ster 
(‘* Border”) Wall-Towns into the Arireth Region of the Ne- 
hasu, (copper colored people, not WVegroes, for they have 
straight hair), into the Nam Region of the Nehasu and the 
Amam Region of the Nehasu, 

. into the Uauat Region of the Nehasu, into the Ka-aau (Water- 
fall and Lake) Region of the Nehasu and into the Thetam Re- 
gion, His Majesty sent me at the head of this mé/itary escort. 

. Were engaged the Hau (Princes) ;—were engaged the Northern 
Sahu (Treasurers ?); were engaged in the Great House the 
Sole-Semurs ; were engaged the Her-Teps (High Ones) and the 
Haks (Mudirs or minor kings) of Departments (or Nomes) ; 
who were in the South Lands and the North,—and the Golden 
Semer Murs, 

. the two Mur Priests (Chief Priests) who were in the South and 
the North, and the Mur of the Registry (?). I was at the head 
of this band in the South Lands and the Northern Departments 
and Towns. They ¢reated vigorously the Nehasu who were of 
these Regions. 

. I was doing for them the planning, holding the rank (mace) in 
the Great House as Mur of Khent, /0 the end, at my station, to 


the best of handling, I alone. As with twin brothers everyone 
did his best. 


. For the best of driving, alone I was engaged in providing bread 
and sandals, for supply upon the road for the best transporta- 
tion, and alone I was engaged in /aying up bread in every town. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Corrected Errata of Introduction to The Inscription of Una in 
July number of Brsxia. 


For ‘* Hah,” wherever found, read ** Hak.” 

In page 92, 3d line from end, for ‘* Ra-Apopi” read ‘* Ra-Apepi.” 

In same page, 2d line from end, for ‘ScHENEN-Ra’ read ‘ Se- 
kenen-Ra.’ 

In p. 93, 4th line, for ‘‘ Laepsian” read ‘* Lepsian.” 

In p. 94, in 5th line from end, for ‘ seen’ read ¢ San.’ 

In p. 95, 16th line from end, after ‘* Osiris” read ‘* (of the other 
world).” 

In p. 96, 4th line, for ** the sat” read ‘* that sat.” 

In p. 99, 6th line, for ** Land” read ‘* Lands.” 

In p. 100, 14th line, for “* Jambees” read ‘* Jambres.” 
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THE SACRED CITY OF THE ETHIOPIANS. 
M R. THEODORE BENT, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., has placed 


himself in a dangerous position. He is very likely to excite 
the envy of a large number of good people, archeologists, amateur 
and professional, who have the will but not the way, the desire but 
not the means to experience the delightful adventures which he has 
so charmingly narrated in the two books which have recently come 
from his pen. A year ago or more he published the ** Ruined 
Cities of Mashonaland,” and now a second volume comes from the 
press, entitled ** The Sacred City of the Ethiopians.” 

The two works are in a sense related, but the facts told and the 
scenes described differ greatly. The mysterious ruins of Mashona- 
land do not figure here. We do not read of vast elliptical citadels, 
of intricate passages, of walls of almost inconceivable thickness and 
strength, of strange symbolic images and other relics of a curious 
religious cult, the worship of the sun, far away in South Africa. No, 
we visit here an inhabited city, Aksum, the wonderful Mecca of the 
Abyssinians, the capital of the shadowy empire of the ancient 
Ethiopians. 

After Mr. Bent visited and searched among the ruins of Mashona- 
land, he determined to penetrate to the heart of Ethiopia, there to 
investigate further the Sabaean remains, to which he believed these 
ruins to belong. A more enchanting field for research could scarcely 
be found, nor one more rich in the charm of mystery and legend. 
There dwelt once the people of whom Gibbon says: ‘* They had 
slept for near a thousand years, forgetful of the world by whom they 
were forgotten.” There, too, long before the time of which Gib- 
bon speaks there was established and flourished a great empire. 
No other conclusion can be drawn from the magnitude of the re- 
mains found, from the skill and exactness displayed in their con- 
struction, from their artistic ornamentation, and from the evidence 
of the inscriptions. : 

Ethiopia is the land where once lived Prester John, or rather as 
Mr. Bent says: ‘ The man whom the Portuguese believed to be 
Prester John, the leader of a Christian Church which had 
separated itself from the rest of the world after the Council of Chal- 
cedon, and was Christian still.” From this land, too, Dr. Johnson 
drew his inspiration for the story of Rasselas, and even took the 
name of his hero. A land from whose ghostly past Greek and Ro- 
man, Egyptian and Sabaean, Portuguese, Jesuit and Christian look 
forth, in whose history all is dark, save here and there a ray which 
speaks of mystic glory and forgotten grandeur, it is surely an invit- 
ing field for an archeologist. 
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By far the most valuable result accomplished by this expedition 
of Mr. Bent was the successful copying of a number of Ethiopian 
and Sabaean inscriptions. Such inscriptions are few in number, 
and those brought back by-Mr. Bent add many facts to our knowl- 
edge of the Ethiopian language at the period when this old empire 
was at the height of its. prosperity. From thtse inscriptions Prof. 
Miiller, of Vienna, says: ‘*we can definitely conclude that the 
Ethiopian comes out of the Sabaean, but that on a foreign ground, 
and under foreign influence, it has been considerably altered * * * 
until the old Ethiopian has become the modern Amharic, the tongue 
of the modern Abyssinians.” Thus it seems that the Ethiopian can 
no longer shroud his origin in the darkness of antiquity. Arabia 
the Happy, Ludolphus said in 1684, is the land whence they came, 
and he was not far wrong, if the testimony of these remains has 
been rightly interpreted. 

Mr. Bent’s journey was most interesting to himself and to his 
wife who accompanied him, and most interestingly has he described 
it for his readers. To the archeologist it was most profitable, to 
the traveler it was full of unique experiences, and the perusal of the 
work leaves with one a pleasant memory of strange ruins, polite 
Abyssinians, startled monks, curious vegetation, and grand, im- 
pressive views of beetling crags and rocky gorges, all illumined with 
the magic sheen of the long-past history of a great empire. 

Hiram H. Bice. 


ARCHAIC STATUES. ° 


T HE story of primitive man in the Valley of the Nile is yet to be 

told. Before Mena cemented the tribal communities into a 
kingdom and laid the foundations of Memphis, a respectable civili- 
zation flourished in the land. For Mena and Memphis were the 
evolution of centuries. Pre-historic monuments to reveal that story 
are now in order. 

At Kofo (the ancient Koptos), some thirty miles below Thebes, 
three archaic statues of the god Khem are among the trophies of 
Dr. Petrie’s spades, whose handles seem to be made of witch-hazel, 
and their iron of magnetic ore. This deity was worshipped at Cop- 
tos (Qebti) as a local divinity, and at later times at Pantopolis and 
Thebes. Being a self-originating god, he was termed ‘ Father of 
his own Father.” In the sand beneath the foundations of the tem- 
ple reposed these unique and roughly executed statues of Khem, 
which were doubtless thrown there and buried up when a higher 
civilization proceeded to erect a temple and produce more artistic 
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sculptures. The head is a rounded block with coarsely fashioned 
ears and a beard, but without a face, which was supplied by a 
wooden mask, probably of ebony. A pillar, six feet in length, with 
a groove to designate the division between the legs, represents those 
perambulatory appendages. The arms are but half developed and 
poorly proportioned. A symbol of Khem, a rude sculpture of a 
cow, an elephant and a hyena upon the mountains, are engraved on 
one of the legs. The elephant points to an extremely early period 
in Egyptian history, and it occurs but a few times on the monu- 
ments of later times. 

On one fragment is a girdle of thongs with a decorated flap, and 
the ostrich, the sawfish and sea shells are depicted on another por- 
tion of astatue. The sawfish and shells go to show that the settlers 
in Egypt, at least in that section, came from the Red Sea. 

Dr. Petrie is inclined to the opinion that these primitive statues, 
about thirteen feet in height, are synchronous with the stone age in 
Europe. He also observes a gradation of art in the figures and carv- 
ings. The paleolithic anthropologists will have an opportunity at 
the Gizeh Museum to carefully pronounce on thes¢ newly revealed 
wonders in Nile archeology. ‘4 


It is in keeping for me to add that in the mounds at Coptos flint 
knives and flakes, and part of an alabaster pitcher marked Khufu, 


were dug up. At the minimum, the excavations touch the border- 
line of known and unknown Egyptian history—some 7000 years ago. 
Wm. CopLey WINsLow. 


THE EXCAVATION OF DEIR EL BAHARI. 


pend Nile tourist knows Deir el Bahari. The ‘ personally 

conducted” find it in their first day’s programme at Thebes, 
and are required to assimilate it as best they may with a dozen 
tombs of the Kings and two temples. Independent tourists make it 
the goal of a day’s expedition and bring their luncheon. The 
jumble of walls that they have seen from a distance, clinging to the 
foot of a horseshoe cliff, resolves itself into an ordered series of ter- 
races, rivalling in the freshness of their painted sculptures the best 
of the Royal tombs, and in delicacy of relief-work any graven wall 
in Egypt. On these terraces Queen Hatasu raised, about 1550 
B. C., a unique monument to the memory and worship of her 
father, Thothmes I., and somewhat to her own honor and glory, 
for she takes occasion to record there her own most brilliant achieve- 
ments, notably the bringing of all manner of precious things from 
the land of Punt—Somali land, at the mouth of the Red Sea. 
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Those wall pictures are the most delightful among remaining his- 
torical representations in Egypt. The Queen’s admiral arrives at a 
land of marsh-dwellings and is greeted by the savage king and 
queen. Behind him his fleet makes the shore; the elaborate rig- 
ging of the ships already arrived and the bellying sails of those still 
distant form one of the happiest wall decorations in the world. In 
a higher panel, the ships put off again, laden with all manner of 
precious things, while dog-faced apes clamber and squat on the 
vards. Inthe third and highest belt of relief we see the envoys of 
Punt, arrived before the queen, and a long procession of their gifts 
—rare trees borne in tubs slung on poles, wild beasts, apes, giraffes, 
leopards, and lions led in chains, ivory, ebony, gold and spice. 
The treasure is told and weighed, and finally the Queen devotes it 
in due form to Amen-Ra, of Thebes. The sovereigns of Egypt 
will never live again for us in the same sense as the great of old 
Greece and Rome; their history we cannot write; their fragmen- 
tary annals are contained in those most mendacious of all sources— 
official inscriptions. It is idle to deal with motives and minds be- 
fore the birth of literature; but we may note nevertheless that the 
long procession of august outlines, that stalk across the pylons and 
tomb and temple walls of Egypt, is broken here and theré by fig- 
ures sculped more in the round. Hebrew tradition has, of course, 
done much for a certain Pharaoh; Greek legend something for the 
pyramid-builders and the great Rameses. <A kind of life has been 
breathed of late into the dried corpse of Amenophis IV, the idealist 
‘¢worshiper of the sun-disk” at Tell-el-Amarna; and certainly 
about this Queen Hatusu of the 18th Dynasty there still hangs some 
humanity in spite of three millennia and a-half that divide her from 
our time. She overcomes by personal force the prejudices of a 
changeless people, and alone in the great historical period breaks 
the male line. The artistic brilliance of her reign seems due to her 
own policy of eclipsing the military brilliance of a king. By one 
means or another she keeps her throne, and only after many years 
can her mighty nephew, Thothmes III, wreak vengence on her 
monuments. We know, in short, just a little more about her as a 
person than about almost any other sovereign of Egypt, and that 
precious little and the supreme artistic merit of her work give to 
her temple at Deir el Bahari and its present exploration their es- 
pécial interest. R 

Built for the worship of a dead man, like all the great fanes on the 
left bank of the Nile at Thebes, the Temple of Deir el Bahari has no 
progressive national character. Successive dynasties have not al- 
tered nor enlarged it; it remains an expression of a single pe- 
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riod, the zenith of Egyptian greatness. Its history as a building 
is comprised in the additions that the Queen herself made to her 
own plan, and the mutilation of her names and titles by order of her 
vengeful nephew; the heretic Amenophis hacked out here, as 
everywhere, the figures and names of Amen-Ra; here, as every- 
where, the inevitable Rameses II restored them in a style unworthy 
of the first hand. In neglectful times the mountain was allowed to 
slip and break in roofs and fill up courts. A Coptic convent, built 
over part of the highest terrace, added its rubbish to the mounds 
formed already over the lower levels. Hardly a third of the whole 
temple was visible two years ago, and the rest seemed doomed to 
lie ever under 4o feet of earth and stones. 

The Egyptian Exploration Fund, however, came to the rescue in 
the early part of last year, and with 200 men and a Decauville tram- 
way succeeded in clearing the greater part of the highest terrace be- 
fore the hot season began. The finds made in the process were as 
remarkable as unexpected. The buried north end, instead of being 
symmetrical with the south, as Mariette had supposed, upheld the 
general character of Egyptian buildings by being utterly unsym- 
metrical and abnormal. To balance the small ‘‘ chambers of offer- 
ings” on the south there was found on the north side a large hall, 
in the inner part of which rose a high altar dedicated to Harmachis 
by the Queen. The displaced stones have been built in again now, 
and the great platform of brilliant white limestone, with its frieze 
of hieroglyphics, and its graduated ascent, stands almost as com- 
plete as it ever did, the only such altar extant in all Egypt. Besides 
it a little funerary chapel runs into the rock, its walls a marvel of 
brilliant coloring. During the present season operations have been 
carried on with a larger staff, including two artists to reproduce the 
sculptures for publication. Two hundred and fifty men have been 
set to work on the great mounds under which the northern half of 
the central terrace was buried, and bit by bit they are being carried 
away in the Decauville cars to a deep pit a quarter of a mile away. 
Pillar by pillar the graceful colonnade which ran round the north 
side and north-west corner of the terrace is emerging from the 
earth. Until this year not one person in a hundred who visited 
Deir el Bahari knew that it existed, and still fewer suspected that it 
ended in one of the finest painted halls in Egypt, soon to be opened 
to light and air. 

It is always interesting to watch an excavation in Egypt at any 
stage of its progress, for so many treasures of so many kinds lie 
everywhere in the preserving sands. Here at Deir el Bahari the 
diggers drawn from Theban villages, have been tomb-robbers to a 
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man and have lynx-eyes for small antiquities. Pecking away at 
the lower layers of the mounds, they let hardly a minute pass with- 
out picking up scarabs, amulets, beads, or bits of that wonderful 
blue-glazed ware which ranks among the finest products of the an- 
cient world. Here a fragment of potsherd, inscribed with Coptic 
writing, slides down the earth slope; there rolls a limestone chip, 
covered with Demotic characters. These are the archives and, it 
seems, also the library-catalogue of the monastery built here in the 
early days of Christianity. Now and thena refuse heap is reached, 
and bits of papyrus, Greek, Demotic and Coptic, are taken out in 
handfuls, together with broken objects of every sort and kind and 
many precious fragments of sculptured walls. Perhaps the patient 
fellaheen pilfer a little; men who habitually use their mouths as 
purses can easily hide a scarab or acharm. The Luxor tourists are 
ready to give so many times their real value for these little objects 
that the archeologist cannot afford to bid against dealers who pur- 
vey for such a market. But much can be done by watchfulness ; 
more perhaps by indirect play on the hopes and fears of the fellah, 
who is by nature honest, if weak in the face of prolonged temptation 
and opportunity. The question ef honesty apart, he is at any rate 
as good a workman as could be found anywhere for such work as 
scientific excavation. He is watchful, careful and lighthanded ; 
he needs little driving, for he has not that cunning given to the 
Greek, to enable him to shirk ; and he amuses himself vastly by one 
means or another while he works, singing, joking and teasing. He 
is best left to dig after his own fashion with a feeble hoe; for it is 
no bad means to the end in view—pickaxe and spade would break 
where the ‘ur? does no harm; and if he can be kept to his level 
cutting, and a mole-like propensity for burrowing (which betrays 
the habit of tomb-digging) checked, he will clear away for 5d. a 
vast amount of packed earth in a day, and withal find the antiqui- 
ties it contained. These bowed bronze figures, however, that stoop 
forward in a rising mist of dust, are not the only agents which . 
science employs. Behind them are twice as many boy basket- 
bearers, unconsciously graceful as youths on a Greek frieze. Here 
a full car is being pushed groaning down the line by four adult 
children delighted with their rolling toy; there an empty one is 
coming back at a run, and will probably be run off the rails presently 
by its excited drivers. At some little distance a sculptured wall is 
being rebuilt by native masons, who dispense with scaffolding and 
squat sparrowlike on the topmost course, in that attitude moving 
heavy stones with perfect ease. Every one is singing some one of 
the old choruses that every Arab knows, a line or two improvised 
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here and there by the fuglemen about the stone, or the mummies, 
or the steamers on the distant Nile, or anything that strikes his eye 
or fancy for the moment. Towards sunset the chorus grows louder, 
all eyes meet on the master’s lip; and one syllable of the word of 
dismissal is hardly framed before men and boys are off, sliding down 
the earth shoots, jumping over stones, shouting as though bound 
for something better than onions and bread, and labor again at 
sunrise to-morrow. , 


The hot season and fast month Ramadan, break off the work in 
the middle of March. By then the mounds on the central terrace 


will have disappeared, and the sculptured west wall, the pillared 
hall with its funeral scenes, and the colonnade will be visible again, 
as they have not been for many centuries. In December next 
another season will open, the lesser accumulations on the southern 
side of the temple be attacked, and the costly rebuilding operations 
continued on the upper terrace. If the present undertaking can he 
carried through, the Egypt Exploration Fund will have the credit of 
promoting a unique monument to the select first rank of the specta- 
cles of Egypt, and its publications of the reliefs and paintings, as 
well as all the minor treasures found, and to be found, will be more 
complete and not less artistic than the magnificent volumes which 
French munificence has produced. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


PRIMITIVE CIVILIZATIONS; OR, OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF OWNERSHIP IN 
ARCHAIC COMMUNITIES. By E. J. Simcox. 

There is no study more interesting than the beginnings of civili- 
zation. A few thousand years of recorded history only take us back 
to a prehistoric period of untold length during which took place the 
primary distribution of mankind over the earth and the develop- 
ment of the great races, the formation of speech and the settlement 
of the great families of language. Our knowledge begins with the 
primitive civilizations of antiquity, with races already numerous, 
and possessed of political, religious, and social ideas which are to a 
certain extent ascertainable. We have not yet reached that point, 
however, where we can discern how the larger bodies of men have 
travelled through the prehistoric stages of the journey and reached 
their settled home, or how each people began to emerge from the 
obscurity that surrounds its early days. From the most widely 
separated nationalities of the old world we find proofs of the exist- 
ence of primeval doctrines, theories of a cosmical, religious, politi- 
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cal, and even social character, so similar in detail that the hypothesis 
of their common origin in some region that had been historically and 
geographically the center of all these peoples seems to be com- 
pletely established. 

Nothing appears more obvious than the fact that the formation 
of the world’s civilization was laid in wisdom, and not in ignorance ; 
was laid by men of intelligence and not by benighted savages. Not 
one of the ancient civilizations but had its genealogy that can be 
traced back into the darkness of ages prior to its own existence, for 
the fundamental ideas upon which it was based; ideas so profound 
that the wise ones of antiquity considered it an honor to have been 
instructed by them, although the evidence of ancient monuments, 
geography and history goes to prove that the great race divisions of 
mankind are of no recent growth, but were already settled before 
the beginning of the historical period. 

As far back as any historical documents can carry us, we find in 


Chaldea a population far removed from the savage state. The so- 


cial relations are controlled by laws which extend their protection 
even to the slave, and there is a regular system of taxation. The 
rates of the land are determined either according to a fixed valuation 
or according to the current produce. Family ties are very strong. 
To disown father or mother is a veritable crime. The desertion of 
a child is punished with imprisonment. Science and literature de- 
veloped in spite of the primitive writing engraved upon clay tablets ; 
the art of sculpture attained great refinement. Rare elegance in 
clothing and furniture denoted great wealth, the result of actual 
commerce. The Babylonians were evidently a reading and writing 
people; and the century before the Exodus, recent discoveries have 
shown that libraries existed, and that an active correspondence was 
carried on in all parts of the ancient Oriental world. 

Over 3000 years before Christ the civilization of Egypt had at- 
tained its full growth, and had at that time a considerable past. 
The Egyptians possessed theologians, artists, poets, historians, as- 
tronomers and geometers. They had great reasoning powers and 
imagination, and their sculpture and architecture have been the 
wonder of the world in all ages. 

We find in China, nearly 3000 years ago, a culture in science, in- 
dustry, literature, and the arts of civilized life scarcely inferior to that 
of the most enlightened nations that have appeared in history. It 
must be inferred from the great advancement of these nations in the 
arts and sciences at this early period, that many ages of civilization 
had preceded the time when what we call the historical period 
began. 
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The books and monographs of specialists on the subject of primi- 
tive civilization would fill a large library. The vast extent of the 
field, the treasures of knowledge which have already been gathered, 
and the harvest which is still in the ear, impress the student more 
and more the deeper he advances into the study. Mr. Simcox has 
written a work which will be invaluable to all students of Oriental 
history. The various labors of a crowd of specialists, and the latest 
works of English, French and German writers have been utilized, 
and every page of this work bears the impress of wide reading and 
careful research, and the author’s deductions are clearly and logic- 
ally made. He has enabled the economic student to utilize the 
crumbs that have fallen already from the explorer’s table. The 
treatment of the civilization of Egypt, Babylon and China is very 
comprehensive and exhaustive of all that we at present know re- 
garding their condition in ancient times. 

The economy of Egypt, China, and Babylon differ in a thousand 
details. The surviving records, which reflect their ancient life, tell 
us most concerning family relationships in Egypt, concerning com- 
mercial relationships in Babylonia, and in China most respecting 
the relations between the ruler and the common people. This is 
the plan followed by Mr. Simcox not only with great ability, but 
with a deal of novelty, and his deductions are important as well as 
logical. Book I is entitled ‘* Ownership in Egypt,” and the writer 
considers the monarchy and royal officers, the economic order, com- 
merce and industry, caste and descent, the military class, the na- 
tional religion and the priesthood, civil law and custom, domestic 
relations and family law. Book II is entitled, ‘*‘ Ancient Ba- 
bylonia,” and treats of Sumerian civilization, Babylonian chro- 
nology, the ancient cities of Sumer and Akad, Babylonia and As- 
syria, commercial law and contract tables, domestic relations and 
family law. Book III is devoted to the Etruscans, ancient Arabic, 
Hamitic African tribes, legendary Amazons and historical Iberians, 
etc. Book IV considers very fully ‘* Ownership in China,” and 
treats very concisely of the politics, religion and social life of this 
very conservative people during the past 4000 years. Mr. Simcox 
says that socially, industrially and intellectually, China may bear 
the palm of unchangableness in virtue of the longer, still continued 
national life, which seems to have undergone no material revolution 
in its character since the earliest records that have reached us. Says 
Mr. Simcox: ** We have read, in the somewhat cumbrous English 
which disguises the sagacity of Thang the Successful, that ‘ great 
heaven has conferred a moral sense upon the people which shows, 
to those who comply with it, that their nature is invariably right ; 
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so that the sovereign’s task is only to enable them to pursue tran- 
quilly the course that is natural to them.’ The course natural to 
the multitudes is to make things, to contract marriages of affection, 
and to revere the wisdom of the wise, who succeed in interpreting 
those laws of heaven and earth which regulate the satisfaction of 
human instincts. And the pursuance of this course holds out, un- 
less human nature has altered in 5000 years, the best prospect of 
social and economic welfare to the multitudes of the West, as well 
as to the ancient nations, versed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians 
and the learning of the Chaldeans.” This work has one hundred 
pages of appendices and a very full index. 

(London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. New York: Macmillan 


& Co., 66 Fifth Avenue. 2 vols., 8vo., pp. 576, 554. Price, $10.00.) 





JupAs MACCABAUS AND THE JEWISH WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. By Claude Reig- 
nier Conder, D.C.L., LL.D., M.R.A.S., Major R.E. 

The period of Hebrew history covered by this work is the most 
interesting and instructive part of history. It contains not only a 
political history of an advanced civilization in contact with Persia, 
Egypt, Syria, Greece, Rome and Parthia, a period when the 
nation struggled successfully to attain independence, but it was also 
a period during which the germs of the later Jewish religious devel- 
opment first appeared, and the foundation was laid of that condition 
of Jewish society which existed in the time of Christ. This period 
in a large measure accounts for the origin of modern civilization 
and its fundamental ideas. 

The Maccabees was a family of Jewish patriots who, under the 
reign of Antischus Epiphanes, placed itself at the head of a popular 
revolt, which finally led, after terrible struggles, and many bloody 
vicissitudes of fortune, to a period of freedom and glory for Israel. 
There were five members of the Maccabee family, all of whom 
were destined to become famous. There are few characters in his- 
tory which can rank with the third son, Judas, for purity of motive 
and unselfish patriotism. His public career extends only over eight 
years, and the work he commenced was left to his brothers and 
their descendants to carry out, yet the the name of Judas stands out 
more distinctly than that of any other leader of the age. The Jew- 
ish religion, which he saved and defended at a time when its entire 
destruction was threatened, became the basis of the faith of Christ- 
endom, and not only shaped the history of Europe, but still forms 
one of the main springs of modern politics. Says Major Conder: 
‘* Had Judas Maccabeus lacked the genius through which he tri- 
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umphed, the lessons of love and duty which were taught by 
Christianity would, humanely speaking, never have been pro- 
claimed to the world.” . 

Stanley, Ewald, Schiirer, Curtin, de Saulay, Graetz, Geiger and 
others have written the history of this period, but they have had to 
depend mainly upon the First Book of Maccabees and the Antiquities 
of Josephus. But it remained for Major Conder to render the story 
more vivid by aid of description of the scenes in which it was laid, 
and of the contemporary social and religious life of the Jews. 
Major Conder has lived a good many years in Palestine, and since 
the first edition of this book in 1879, he has revisited many of the 
scenes described; has lived in Moab, and has ridden through the 
oak woods of Gilead. Recent discoveries in Palestine have cast 
some new light on the period. We welcome this new edition of 
the story of the life of Judas Maccabeus, and one of the most 
important episodes in Jews’ history. 

New York: Macmillan & Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, 1894. pp. 
218. Price, $1.25 


We have received from Mr. H. D. Rawnsley, a little volume of 
148 pages entitled, ‘‘ Idylls and Lyrics of the Nile.” In a former 


work, ‘* Notes for the Nile,” Mr. Rawnsley rendered into verse 
some of the hymns, dirges, poems, and wise sayings of Ancient 
Egypt, some of which we have had the pleasure of printing in Brs- 
1A. In this late volume Mr. Rawnsley has arranged his poems 
with a view to locality rather than to subject, and in the sixty-four 
poems, has taken the reader from Cairo to Phile. The following 
are good specimens of the author’s style: 


A RETURN TO EGYPT. 


There is a land where Time no count can keep, 
Where works of men imperishable seem, 
Where through Death’s barren solitude doth gleam 
Undying hope for them that sow and reap ; 
Yea, land of life. where death is but a deep 
Warm slumber, a communicable dream, 
Where from the silent grave far voices stream 
Of those that tell their secrets in their sleep. 


Land of the palm-tree and the pyramid, 

Land of sweet waters from a mystic urn, 

Land of sure rest, where suns shine on forever, 
I left thee—in thy sands a heart was hid; 

My life, my love, were cast upon thy river, 
And, lo! to seek Osiris I return. 
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A PORTRAIT OF CLEOPATRA. 
(DENDERAH). 


When Cleopatra’s proud, victorious face, 
Smiled from the stone on Hathor’s temple wall, 
Did not the sculptor’s hand, with trembling, trace 
The form that held her Anthony in thrall ? 


Not as Augustus Ceesar, unconcerned 
Of soul, with passion passionlessly cold, 

His heart within his hand must needs have burned 
Who wrought the beauty that our eyes behold. 


The vulture head-dress, horns, and plaits of hair, 
The stately neck that pearls of price adorn, 
These had he graved for goddesses as fair, 
Yet never carved such lips of love and scorn. 


(London. Published by David Nutt, in the Strand). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions to the Fund since June 2oth to date 
are gratefully acknowledged : 


Abbott, Frank M.D... . . $5.00 DEVREUX, MRS. JOHN 
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From June 20 to date I have received, very thankfully, these sub- 
scriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund :— 


Abbott, Frank, M.D... . . $5.00 Haynes, Prof. Henry W., Ph. 

Bates, Cyrus S.,D. D... . . 5.00 

Beecher, Prof. Willis J.,D. D. 5.00 Ivison, David B., Esq... . . 10.00 
Bentley, John, Esq Loring, Gen. Charles G.. . . 10.00 
Center, Joseph, Esq... . . . : Maitland, Alexander, Esq.. . 5.00 
Cone, Mrs. Sarah B... . . . " Mather, Mrs.Samuel . . . . 10.00, 
Devreux, Mrs. John Henry. . J McClintock, Mrs. A. T.. . . 20.00 
Field, Henry M., Esq... . .« ‘ Peabody, George Foster, Esq., 5.00 
“A FRIEND,” : Rich, Thomas A., Esq. . . .« 5.00 
Gray, Miss Harriet F Ross, Rev. William, D, D .”. 5.00 
GRAFFLIN, F. D., ESQ... . y Warren, Samuel M., Esq. . . 5.00 
Hoffman, F, A., Esq... . . Fd White, William, Esq... . . 5.00 


July 20, 1894. Witiiam C. Winstow. 


The ‘‘ Atlas of Ancient Egypt” should have a wide circulation, 
as it is the first complete and accurate atlas, accessible to all, that 
has been published. The contents are: 

Geographical and Historical Introduction. 

M. Naville’s Geographical Discoveries relating to the route of 
the Exodus. 

Biblical References to localities in Egypt. 

Chronological Table of the Egyptian Dynasties. 

Ancient and Modern Authorities for Egyptian Geography and 
History. 

General Map of Ancient Egypt, with adjacent Countries. 

General Map of Modern Egypt, with adjacent Countries. 

Five Maps of Ancient Egypt and Ethiopia from the Delta to 
Khartum. 

Tables of the Nomes, with their Capitals, and the Gods wor- 
shiped in them. 

Map of Goshen and the probable route of the Exodus. 

Index to Map of Modern Egypt. 

Index to Maps of Ancient Egypt, Ethiopia, &c. 

Price, prepaid, $1.00. 

The office of the Egypt Exploration Fund is at 15 Blagden St., 
Boston, with Miss Mary B. Comyns, Secretary, in charge, and 
hours from 10 A.M. to1 P.M. All orders for our publications, 
letters of inquiry, requests for circulars, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to her, but checks should be made payable to William C. 
Winslow, Honorary Treasurer. 

June 20, 1894. WitiiamM C. Winslow, 

Honorary Secretary. 

Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Ei HE eagerness which our subscribers feel to learn the first re- 
sults of the work at Jerusalem is shared by the officers of the 
Fund, and a letter from Mr. Armstrong informs me that he will 
get the very latest reports into the July Satement. I have alsoa 
copy of the London 7imes of June twentieth, in which Mr. Glaisher, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, has written as follows : 


S1r:—I have the honor, by your permission, to inform the public that the new 
Firman granted to this society by the Sublime Porte has already been acted upon. 

Mr. Frederick Bliss, our excavator, has opened ground at Jerusalem. The in- 
structions were to take up the “ Kock Scarp of Zion,” and to trace it eastwards in 
accordance with the description of Josephus. 

The excavations are disclosing the continuation of the scarp with unexpected 
chambers, passages, stairs, and mosaic pavements, of which it would be premature 
to attempt any explanation. 

It is fortunate for the society that Mr. Bliss has commenced work at a time when 
the Governor of Jerusalem is a man of great intelligence, unquestioned integrity, and 
strong administrative capacity as shown by Ibrahim Pasha. 

I hope from time to time to inform you of the more important results of our work. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

JAMES GLAISHER, 


Chairman of the Executive Committee, 


It is interesting to note that Mr. Bliss will bring the accuracy of 
Josephus to the test as well as uncover the most important ground 
at Jerusalem with the single exception of that within the Temple 
area. It is also noteworthy that at once important finds are made 
they are to be subjected in due time to thorough study. Again it 
will be seen that Mr. Glaisher points out that it is in every way an 
auspicious moment in which to enter upon the work. 

Unmounted photographs of the Contour Map have been received 
in two sizes. The larger is 16% inches by 8% inches and will be 
mailed for $1.25. The smaller is 8 inches by 4 and will be mailed 
for 25 cents. I mention again the American maker of the map, Mr. 


E. E. Howell, 612 Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington, D, C. 
As several have inquired, I will say that the map is exactly like the 


English original except that the price can be made lower to Ameri- 
can purchasers. In further reply to inquiries I will say that the 
map is permanently and neatly and securely framed, so that it can 
be placed like a picture upon a wall or laid upon a table. The size 
is 7 feet 9 inches by 4 feet 1 inch. 

Orders for any of the Fund’s publications are filled immediately 
by me, and my address remains unchanged during the summer. 
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The following subscriptions are gratefully acknowledged : 


Mrs. Mary T. Goddard... . . $20.00 John Bentley 

Mrs. A. T. McClintock... . . . 5.00 R.C. Kimball 

Rev. James Reed Rev. H. W. Wright 

Rev. A. S. Dobbs, D. D.. . . . 2. J. Milton Allen 

Miss M. A. Wright . Rev. J. E, Warren... . . . . 
F. Blackie F Rev. S. M. Warren 

Chas. B. Dudley... . «2 « 0 « § John W. Carter 


New subscribers will receive the Quarterly Statement for July, 
and will thus begin with the first report of the Jerusalem work. 
THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 

42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


We hear from Egypt that M. de Morgan’s latest excavations at 
Sakkarah have been attended with the most unexpected success, 
He has discovered a buried fleet of the old Empire, with masts, 
sails and rigging complete. One of the ships measures thirty-nine 
metres in length. 


At its annual meeting this summer the New Hampshire Histori- 
cal Society elected the Rev. Dr. Winslow to honorary membership, 
and at its annual meeting in June the Maine Historical Society 
elected him a corresponding member. 


Eight coins have been discovered in Matabeleland, in a fair state 
of preservation, in the neighborhood of the ruins of Zimbabye. 
They are undoubtedly Roman; four are inscribed CONSTANTIVS 
CAES., another HELENA AVGVSTA, and one represents the wolf 
suckling Romulus and Remus. 


In a letter written by Captain Francis W. H. Petrie, Honorary 
Secretary of the Victoria Institute, London, England, and dated 
June 11, 1894, it is stated that at a spot eight miles from the Red 
Sea, near Suez, a trench has recently been cut on the site of an 
old temple. 

The transverse trenching, when carried deep, revealed the site of 
an early colony believed to be a people who came into Egypt from 
the east to explore an unknown land, long before the days of the 
Pharoahs of the first dynasty. 
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The lowest remains of monuments were oblong blocks of stone, 
with a cut or score half an inch deep down the front and back of one 
end to mark legs, and two on each side of the other end to mark 
where the arms were. Clay images of a very primitive type were 
found, on the top of which were remains of a higher civilization, 
indicated by the finely sculptured images brought to light. They 
are soon to be sent to England, and will be placed on exhibition in 
London. 

The communication was addressed to Gen. Charles W. Darling, 
Honorary Secretary, at Utica, of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


In Cyprus the Trustees of the British Museum have undertaken 
the excavation of the Necropolis of Amathus, while German ex- 
plorers have been working in the plains of Troy. 


A writer in Harper’s Weekly gives the derivation of ‘* Pyramid” 
as follows: ‘‘ The word is the same as ‘ piromis’ or ‘ pirumis,” the 
term that the priests of Thebes used for themselves (Herodotus), and 
the derivation suggested is that of piru, strong and brave, from the 


ancient name for the bear, and mies, man—almost exactly the 
equivalent, therefore, of the European title ‘baron,’ originally the 
man brave as a bear. A pyramid would thus be the Egyptian 
equivalent for a baron’s or chief’s tomb in Europe.” 


Professor Maspero’s great work on the Dawn of Civilization 
(Les Origines), treating of Egypt and Chaldea, will appear some- 
time in the autumn, simultaneously in Paris, London and New York. 
It will consist of over eight hundred pages, copiously illustrated with 
drawings and maps made expressly for the work. The English 
translation, edited by Prof. Sayce, will be published by the S. P. 
C. K. 


For some 600 to 800 years the Mayas occupied Yucatan and 
neighboring countries and attained to a high degree of civilization, 
possessing great skill in architecture, and using an alphabet and 
written language. The language and the alphabet of the Mayas 
have long been a subject of discussion by grammarians and stu- 
dents of comparative philology. We have received from the au- 
thor, Mr. J. Walter Fewkes, a reprint from the American Anthro- 
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pologist, entitled, ‘* A Study of Certain Figures in a Maya Codex.” 
The object of the article is to discuss the symbolism represented in 
figures of a supposed deity of the Codex Cortesianus, and the au- 
thor has picked out and figured all the pictures in this codex which 
represent one and the same deity, with a view to arrive at a concep- 
tion of the idea of characteristic symbolism in the mind of the de- 
lineator. Mr. Fewkes is one of the leading American archzolo- 
gists, and whatever he writes is of great interest. 


Part XXIV of ‘* Ancient Egypt” was distributed July 15. This 
number completes the work, one of the largest and most complete 
histories of Ancient Egypt ever published. We have a very few 
sets remaining, and these will be sent, express paid, for $15.00 for 
the volume, strongly bound. This edition is printed from the type, 
on heavy book paper, and is the first impression of the half-tone 
and other illustrations. It makes a folio volume of over 400 pages, 
and is sold at just the cost of production. 

The work is electrotyped, and the next edition will be on thinner 
paper and will be sold through the trade at probably a much higher 
price. We desire to thank the subscribers for their continued in- 
terest in the work—extending over two years—and for the many 
complimentary letters which we have received. 

In order to obtain postal rates we were obliged to send out the 
work as the ‘* Illustrated Biblia,” and we have received upwards of 
a hundred letters requesting us to continue the work. We shall 
probably in the course of a year take up ‘* Assyria in the Light of 
Modern Discoveries,” but it will be published in quarto instead of 
folio, and will be completed in twelve numbers. Due notice will 
be given when ready for the press. 





Sir John Fowler, the most eminent living engineer in England, 
in his address as president at the annual meeting of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, made some valuable and pertinent remarks upon 
the proposed damming of the waters of the Nile for irrigation of the 
soil in Egypt during the period of the year when that wonderful 
stream ceases its natural overflow. The dam would affect the level 
of the water for a distance of about 150 miles, submerging the beau- 
tiful island of Phile and its temples. This island has special claims 
for protection in having been worshipped as the most sacred place 
in Egypt and consecrated to Osiris, Isis and Horus, and also that it 
probably received the ashes of Osiris from Abydos. The glorious 
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ruins in the Nile Valley are records of the recourses and power of 
the ancients in constructive works, and the work of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund is to preserve and not to destroy. Sir John Fowler 
suggests that there would be no difficulty whatever in raising every 
temple in the island to any required level without disturbing a single 
stone and by also filling up the general ground of the island. He 
thinks also that the only change would be an increase of beauty by 
reason of the greater breadth of water round the island, and by its 
greater prominence in being placed at a higher level. Rev. Dr. 
Wm. C. Winslow, writing on this subject, says: 

‘* If ever a proposed national improvement of a material kind re- 
quired careful consideration, and from many points of view, the 
project to dam the Nile, discussed by Sir John Fowler, demands it, 
not only from an Egyptian and English point of view, but from an 
all-world point of view. Granting the barrage to bea necessity, 
the selection ofa site is infinitely more than a matter for the engin- 
eer and the financier to decide. 

** What has made the Nile Valley so fertile? Not alone the waters 
of the sacred streams. ‘ Egypt is the gift of the Nile.’ Suppose 
that the king of all reservoirs is built, and that for one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty miles into Nubia it extends, will the sluices 
which allow the water to daily escape in driblets, comparatively 
speaking, permit also the precious sediment to have free passage to 
the lands of lower Egypt? Seems to me this is a point of practical 
importance. 

** Another is a humanitarian problem. What is to be done with 
the expatriated Nubians who love their paternal acres as well as 
castor oil for their hair and primitive apparel for their bodies? If 
consulted and bought out (although that is not hinted at), where are 
they to settle? 

*¢ Not a little of the charm to Phil is the foliage and shrubbery 
about its edges, which, with the palms, must inevitably disappear 
with the elevation of the masonry of the island to the proposed 
height above the dam. 

‘* What would be the effect from an artistic point of view when 
the reservoir gets low, as would be the case in the spring, a time 
when many tourists are upon the Nile? The temples would be 
perched aloft on mud-washed rocks and masonry. 

‘* True, the temple of Isis could be raised fifty or seventy feet, 
but would not the colors in plaster—the captivating feature of the 
shrine—crumble or crack? 

‘** A minor consideration, too, is the disappearance of the tourist 
from the Nubian Nile, with his pounds and dollars, if the Nile is 
usurped and the ruins up-stream submerged. 
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‘¢ My hope is, perhaps my judgment is, that between Luxor and 
the First Cataract a smaller reservoir than the gigantic lake con- 
templated can be constructed, that will serve moderately well for 
irrigation purposes. But why not build half a dozen minor reser- 
voirs along the Nile, and thus absolutely save all the temples and 
other monuments from aqueous spoliation? 

‘¢ Let fullest light be cast upon the problem before solution is as- 
sumed.” 


Mr. Arthur Evans has made some interesting discoveries in the 


central part of the island of Cyete. He has come upon the sites of 
two hitherto unknown prehistoric cities, one with acropolis and 
votive grotto containing statuettes of a Mycenaean type, the other 
with stupendous ruins, perhaps of what was once the principal cen- 
ter of the Mycenaean civilization, and acropolis and remains ofa pal- 
ace. He also claims tu have discovered traces of a Mycenaean 
system of writing, which seems closely parallel with the Hittite and 
picture-writing systems. Another system has been discovered, ap- 
parently alphabetic, approaching more nearly to the Cypriote syl- 
labary, the objected being reduced to linear forms. 





Prof. D. H. Miiller’s definite report upon the Aksum inscrip- 
tions has just been published in the Denkschriften of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences at Vienna, illustrated with four admirable 
photographic fac-similes, and a comparative table showing the de- 
velopment of the Ethiopic alphabet from the Saban. 


The French archeologists at Delphi have found, among other 
things, the treasure house of the Athenians (which was built soon 
after the battle of Marathon), and marble slabs containing the now 
famous hymn of the Delphian Apollo. Of this there are fourteen 
fragments in all, the principal one containing some eighteen lines. 
The musical notes are denoted by letters, which are sometimes 
tilted or turned upside down in order to supply more symbols. 
The clue to the interpretation of these is found in a Greek writer 
named Alypius who distinguishes two systems of notation, one for 
voices and the other for instruments—presumably the lyre or flute. 
There are specimens of both systems among the Delphian frag- 
ments. The date of the hymn is thought to be the third century 
B. C., and it is the most authentic and extended piece of Greek 
music as yet known. The Pean of Apollo has been published in 

the Bulletin de Corr, Hellentca. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, fur the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given tos ites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos’’ Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 


weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the Fund in 
1883, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 


in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
ne (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 
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Greek epigraphy have been recovered frois 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archeologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. “ 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.—Tel-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘«The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. » 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Tell Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part I.,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.’”’ 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical **Tah- 
panhes” and the “Daphne” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Tell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled *‘ Daph- 
ne,” included in ‘‘ Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Tell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” by Dr. Naville. 

» 1889-90.—7Tel Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred ,its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike XVIIIth Dynasty 
(that of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest 
to the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thrill- 
ing interest to every student of the Bible. 
‘‘Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 

1890-91.— Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. ’Memoir to appear. 

1891-8. — Tell Mokdam and Deir el- 
Bahari (Thebes). The latter is a most im- 
portant place for explorative labors. 

1890-38.—The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt, for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Percy 
Newberry, Buchman, J. E. Newberry 
and Carter. 9 This work is of incom- 
parable importance in many ways, and, 
in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hasan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-’92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. The tombs at El 
Bersheh having been exhaustively surveyed, 
the Survey officials proceeded to Tel el- 
Amarna, the scene of the discovery of the 
famous tablets. Dr. Winslow outlined 
the purpose of the survey in Brsuia for 
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November, 1890; and in January 18:2, 


_he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 


Hasan. A ‘‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hasan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an cthnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. A volume on El Ber- 
sheh, or at least one on Tel cl-Amarna, 
will be published. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant laburs of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaberate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. ‘See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.’ 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life— among them eighty-nine 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 

A Society for the accurate and system- 

atic investigation of the Archeology, the 

Topography, the Geolegy and Physical 

Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 


1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

8. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., KOM. G., F.R.S., LL. D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C.M.G. F.R.8., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major-Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

9In the course of its twenty-five years 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the results 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also forthe advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. ExcavATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. @ THe ReCovERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
or GALILEE, BY Sir CHarRLtes WiLson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
»lanned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3. Tae Survey or Western Pargs- 
TInE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
We possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
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In the course of the Survey, 172 of tlie 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. ’ 

4. THe AROHAOLOGIOAL Work or M. 
CLeRMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 


5. Tar Grorogioat Survey or Patr- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. . 

6. ExoavaTions AT JERUSALEM are car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. Tae Survey on THE East or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 
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cs. Inquiry mvro MANNERS any Cus- 
roms, Proverss, LeGenps, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil's 
‘*Palestine Explored,” will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archaeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. *, 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 


ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. * 


Theodore I. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. ai 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,”’ 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its azents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher's “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 
Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlain 

Decapolis.’” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “ Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DE 


Edited, with Introduction, by 


DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 
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Che Book of the Dead is the most ancient and most 


important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 





This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, is a group of Hermetic books which has been called the Puneral 
Ritual, or Book of the Dead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 
written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


— 
DS 

The Egyptian title was /A\ <=> | ‘*The Manifestation of 
Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Book of the Dead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, selfexistent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is very inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Tue Brsiia Pusiisuinc Co. are about to issue the most complete 
edition of the Book of the Bead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
@’ apres le Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 


In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Book of the Dead 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egyptian Pantheon, Symbolism of the Book of the Dead, etc. 


The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 
printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book paper, and bound 
in cloth. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1.—The Religious Beliefs of Primitive V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Peoples. Dead. 


Il.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. Vi.—Translation of the Book of the 
Dead. 


111.—Animal Worship in Ancient E, t. 
af al VII.—Index to all of the words contained 


IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. in the Tarin Papyrus. 


Subscriptions payable on delivery of the book. 
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27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, NEW YORK. 
LONDON, W. C. 
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